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Introduction

"To whomsoever the soil belongs, to him belongs the fruits
of it. White parasols and elephants mad with pride, these are
the fruits of a grant of land.'5 This is still as true a saying as
when an Indian Rajah embodied it in his land grant a thousand
years ago.

Nature's blessings of air, sunlight, water and soil are the basis
upon which all life is built. The application of human effort
to the soil and die action on it of air, sunlight and water provide
man's first needs: food, clothing and shelter. With civilization
man's wants grow beyond the bare necessities, until they reach
a state when very many other products of die earth also become
necessary to his comfort and happiness. These include minerals
which are found below the ground, and they are wanted in a
skilfully manufactured form. Millions of people in the advanced
countries have acquired the necessary skill and are engaged in
manufacturing those products, and so have become divorced
from the land. But in most parts of the globe the land is still the
sole economic asset of the people, and there the whole social
organization and the coherence and persistence of community
life are bound up with the possession of land. To them nothing
is of greater importance than the right to occupy land. The first
thing almost any writer on African questions will tell about the
African is that what he most wants, is most anxious over, most
suspects the white man's dealings with him about, is land.
That is not confined to Africa, but is common in other colonial
territories.

The colonial people must have enough land of reasonably
good quality to provide for their present requirements and for
an improved standard of living. That an improved standard of
living is urgently necessary cannot be denied. Unfortunately,
European nations had acquired control of most of their depen-